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ABSTRACT 

Creative methode of communicating with young children 
are discussed. In order to communicate through talk^ adults must 
realize that children have a ««seGret world" with their own language 
and reasoning and must respect it* Self awareness^ patience, 
understanding^ and consistency are necessary for adults to truly 
communicate with children through talk, "Toy talk" is useful for 
reducing adult dominance and approaching the child on his own level. 
SOQlodramatlc play gives children practice in interacting with other 

^1^^^ improves his ability to communicate verbally. 
Children often respond more willingly and communicate more easily 
through singing instead of ^ talking, but adults should not attempt to 
change songs children create* The Mutual Storytelling Technique is an 
effective projective method of communication, enabling children to 
use one of their favorite modes of communication and adults to 
Introduce new Ideas without being coercive, Non--verbal 
communication — ^through movement and music— is also effective with 
young children. Communication through reading books can be 
effective^ — if the appropriate books are chosen, if they 'are read as 
though the thing is happening, and if adult dominance is reduced. 
Children must be free to ask questions. Communicating with the silent 
child is especially difficult but can be accomplished, perhaps with a 
non-verbal method, (KM) 
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In mmy TJayo, creativity and csmraleatlon are ve^ mndi aliha 
aspeelally if you are thinking of children under six. During the first 
six yaars of a child *s life mueh of hlF craatlve energy la devoted to 
aomunlcatlon making aenae out of what others say and do and malting 
what he does and aayi m^^.e sense to them. The remainder of his creative 
enorgy Is devotsd mainly to trying to find out things. And even thenp 
tihsn he finds out eomething he w^ts to communicate it to somebody* 

I-Jhat Is Creativity? 

A quick look at soma of the beat deflnltloni of creativity rmkmB 
obvious the similarity bettTeen ereati'\d,ty md eoMiunicatlori, 

Itoat definitions of Qreatlvlty fimphaslie the discovery of new 

relationships p new ineanliiiiSi new connactionsi For eKample, Kuble 

definee the craativa process as follows i 

*,.by the oreativa process we mean the capacity to 
find na^ and imeKpected connactionSj to voyage freely 
over the seas , to happen on America aB we seek net? routes 
to Indlap to find new relationships in time and space p 
and thus new meanings'' (195 8 ^ p* 141)* 

^^en't these also important charactarlstics of genuine conmunicatlon? 

Host definitions of creativity Mphasiga the importance of aware- 
ness* Esllo May defines the creative act as '^eneountar charaetarlMd 
by a high degree of atTaraness" (1550 ^ p. 61)* It is tht auddenness of 
this mmranass that burats upon one that causes the surprise associated 
both trtlth creativity and comunleatlon, Jerome Bruner defines creativity 
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as "an act that produces effective surprise-' (1962, 3) and that 
effeetivt surprise Is the hallmark of creative behavior. 

Hani Selye's definition also araphaslgap the element of surprisa* 
Ee maintalni that creative discoverlef possess^ to a high degree and 
iimultanQouoly^ the follotTlng three qualities i "they are true not 
merely as facta but also in the way thay are interpreted j they are 
Eeneralizable and they are surprising in the light of what was Unomi 
at the time of the dlseove^'- (1360, p* 145). Cmu you accept these 
three criteria as necesaary in genuine comunlcation? Think about it 
for a moinentl Does the application of these three criteria — true^ 
generall^able^ and surprising cause you to think of genuine coOTiuni- 
cation In a different ways a deeper tmy? 

Now* let us see uhat these definitions of creativity can help us 
find out about creative ways of coirmunlcatlng with children. 

When Doea Talk Communicate? 
^Te usually assume that we cormnunlcate whenever tre talk. Tills la 
far from the truths eapaolally if you are talUlng about children under 
six. There are m^y reasons why talk so frequently falls to coiOTunlcate, 
Ifany children do not do uhat they are Instructed to do becausa they do 
not understand the basic concepts used In the instructions " concepts 
like "imdsr,*' "through^" "longest^'- md the like* ^ere are^ of course, 
many other reasons why children do not follow instructions. There are 
also reasons t^hy they do not coramunicate tlielr faelljags, questions^ and 
idaas. "Hie entertainer^ Axt Linkletter (1359) p has made us a^re of the 
'■secret yorld of kids." 
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Perhaps we might learn something about eoranunicating t^tii children 
from Lihkletter. He malntaine that ahildran really do live In a seeret 
world and that If are going to cotOTunicate trith them about thsir 
^jorld %7m must respect that world. Fe descrlhes it aa a world of half 
fantasy and half reality. There Is more Imagination in this world tlian 
Jules Verne or Walt Disney ever dreamad of and there is more humor 
than any professional comedim could get from a trtiole stable of gag 
OTltMs. He llkans this sefiret world to a four^-year old being gtven a 
lime lollipop and putting It aside after a thoughtful lick t;ith the 
comment t -'It'll bs all right ^han it geta ripe*" 

Llnklettar thinks adulta can enter this secret world and that 
ohildren will coramunlcate about ±t« The keyi he saySn la a genuine love 
of kids and a litt'e patlance and understanding. With these comes a 
realisation that there are ttJO worldB. Children are not miniature 
adults, Kiey thinks feel 3 talk^ and act in their otm f^ay. They have 
their Dim language and their cm reasons for behaving as they do* 
Tlieae are seldoxn grotm'-up reasons. Children will give you their reasons 
and share their secret world 5 only if you are ^7llling to regpect those 
reasons and that world. 

In his interviev? prosrams^ Llnkletter demonstrated that children -s 
way of comunleatlng can be very powerful If you take It just like it 
comes out and don't "monkey" ^?ith it. Who should correct the three-year^ 
old who said s in describing her achievaments ^ "I can put the bread in 
the toaster^ but I cmn't flush Itl"? \^ho would wmt to change this des- 
cription of a flve-year-^-old looking at a pond ruffled by a breezes "Look, 
MoOTy* the lake's getting a permmentl"? 

Llnkletter' s program frequently showed how pussled children are by 
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the secret ^/orlds of tha adults around them " pugzlingp gocret wrldB 
not coinrounlQated. For example, look what happened irtien ha intervis^^ed 
a flv€*-year-old gtrl ahout what bar aoCheif did for fun* 

"She plays solf the five-year--old said, '"With a itraage man*"' 
'A strange mm^'' Llnkletter echoed* '-Don^t you Imow uho he 

is?'" 

She shook her head^ ^'Uobody knoiTs ^jho he is," ihe said darkly* 

At this point Linklatter thought he had batter chaiige tha subjaet 
md Bskmd briskly 3 ^ itoy other news?'^ 

-'W#ll/^ ihe said 5 ''lianroa^s going to have a babys but no or4e| Imovm 
iThy*" ' 

The anstyar to these myatsries are doubtlass quite aimple. The 
child 'a mother was taking golf lessons from the elub pro and her parents 
had been so avaslva about the mother "S pregnancy that she thought *^no 
one knei? why.-^ 

Linkiettar offers the following sensible guldallnaa for adults 
who would like to entar the secret imrld of kids md coTamunlcate through 
talking 5 

1^ Take a good look at yeurself — share. your world* 

2. Be relaiced. 

3. Assert your authority — dori^t be terrified by children* 

4. Don' t e^ect miraclgs try to rem^ber how the world looks 
to a child* 

5* Don^t chTOge signals in mid-strem ™ it's too confuElng to 
children, 

6. Give chlldran the right amount of love love is not 
domlneerins and pogisseive. 
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A^iother approach to coarmnicatini] xiitli clilldrea crftatlvely ii 
**toy talk*' devaloped by Bob Strom <1970X 

Strom- s Inventlfm of "toy talk'' xmn Inspired by hia otservationa that 
adults frequently establigli conditions that make, dialogue with ehildran 
improbable. !!a absarv^d that adults in trying to talk tdtli clilldren 
denied the reality of childreu s eKparlencej t;jare coerclva and dominant 
in thair relationship 3.. akf^ failed to make uge of the children's imagina* , 
tion* Gradually Strom and his aesoclates have developed "toy talk^' into 
a pQwarf ul tool for creatlva teaching and communicating for both parento 
and teachers • In developing their methods they aought to: 

mlniralsse adult dominanca and yet Increase teaching output 
generata curriculum relevant for both the child and the adult 
encourage dealred Effective behaviors 
quickly aeaess comprahenslon gains 
sue tain adult motivation. 
The use of toys aeans ideal in achieving thoee goals. Even in the 
early days of Strom^i eKparteental work It teeame clGar that toy talk 
engenders respect for creativity^ provides immediate feedback, and cor* 
rects without embarrassment* i 

3oth teachers and parents experienced certain rather comon dif- 
ficulties in developing skills of communicating through toy talk* Tliey 
found it difficult to give up their low evaluation of the Import^ce of 
play rod had trouble fleflnlng words by toy acting. They lacked ability 
to pretend and refused to accept the imaginative poyer of the children. 
For eHMplei five--year old Greg waited to drive his toy truck to Africa 
to join a safari md his. adult partner dismissed the advmture by saying 
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that Africa la across the ocean and trudca csaiiot travel by water. 
Stephen eacplalQed that a man In a crash beti^sen tt^ toy trucks was 
not hurt because he wore a brick eoatj but his adult partner Insisted 
on urging the value of safety belts. Ilaila- s creativity Tias cut off 
vhun her adult partner compelled her to remova the toy policeman from 
a group of toy cowboys because "he's sort of a misfit*^' 

Strom and hia aaeoclates^ hor^ever, have found that these skills 
am. be learned by parents and teachere T7±th practice* 

A Bmall group method similar to ^*toy talk" is Sara Smilans^'s 
(1968) '■Sociodr^atlc Play" tectalque. This method involves children 
In play with one another md with mi adult as a kind of facilitator 
of eoamunicatlon. In soclodrmatlc play^ a child draws from his know* 
ledg© of situations and people ^ and plays a role with his peers* His 
social eKperiences md observations are combined in an interaction with 
other children* Smilansky and others liave four^d that dlsadvantagad 
children under six do not engage in soclodrmatic play on their oxm but 
that they can be taught to do so* In doing so ^ they iBmrove their 
abUltlea to^ communicate verbally* ' . . 

In sociodramatic playi through talldngg gesture, ^d .movement 'the 
muaclea of tlie child's whole system...are Involved In a, comion enterprise » 
A part of the improvement in verbal COTmunication results itm. the gild's 
culling of nw tmrds md concepts from the vocabularies md eKperi^ces 
of tte other participants* Smilansky argues that the role* and theme,'- ^ 
related speech during sociodramatic. play enriches tha play itself ^d 
adds sources ot satlaf action absent in action-oriented play* 
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iB Sltigi Ti;^ Better Thnn TalMnB? 
Many mothsrs have discovered indepsndsntly and quite by aceident 
that ''"gini^iiig Is better than talking'' for communication with children 
under six. The children tjill ohmy inst^ctiona that are sung better 
than they will Instructions thnt nre spoken. In turn 5 the children 
will tell more about their feellnEs and idaai through singing than they 
will by ipeech. On Sunday mornings I find that the four^ and five-year 
olds that my wife and I work with i;ill Itava their Individual ganes 
and playing more Ti?illingly and come to resliments or worship ^ if I 
sing (as bad as that is) thiui if I trj^ to parauads them by talking or 
even yelling t 

I bacame Interested in the posiibility that '^singinR tnight be 
better than talking" through Kathleen Wrenn back in 1950* When her son 
Robert was about tt?e--yeaM^0ld5 Mrs* Wreim discovered that he TOuld rao* 
pond much mare readily to euggestiong and Inetructiona that were aung 
to him than he did when the same requests were spoken* Soong he begm 
to reipond by slnglug himealf md he rapidly developed a sense of 
rhythm and a slnginj? scale, T\^en Robert was about four-yeari-oldp the 
idsa of mdcing a book of songs began taking shape, ^lese tjere sl^le 
songs about sveiy day happeninga " songs about the fireman p the mlltaans 
the gbog balloons t traffic gignals 5 and the church bell (B, & K. Wreun, 
1949). 

With new e:qperienceSg Bobby would think of ideas for songs and trork 
them out and deepsr commilQation would take place. On one occasion, 
his mother asked him to put leaves over the tulips plated in the yard 
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so that they woiild not freaga. He cama fcaak uith thg folloTflng idea 
for a song I 

Here come the flowers out of tlm grouiiri* 
Spreading happlaees all around ^ 
Daffcdlli^ hyaointhi^ tulips gayg 
Ohg how I Wish you ware here to stayl 
Mre* tJrenn BUgsastsd that ''hyacinth-^ %mm a very difficult trord for little 
children to sinjj and -liy not say ''daisies'* Instead, He rtplledp ^'I'm a 
little ehlld aran^t 1 and It's m^.TiotAJ' (Yes, dhlldran disllUe for 
others to t^par trf,th their con^ositions^ works of art 5 and the like* 
Mien adults tamer with children' s ereationit they don't say t/hat the 
child wants to communicate and frequently the comunlcation is spoiled 0 

Coonunlcation among children uud^r sin can be deepened through their 
song making. I have experimented trilth a number of techniquei both for 
making up songs out of the ongQlng experiences of children and aKtendlng 
songs that they already Imow (lOfiOab). 

Hie clnquain provides a good farnat for gat ting groups of children to 
eoEmunlcate their concepts and feelings tefjardlng somathlno* For eKample, 
If I %;anted a group of four- or five-year olds to comiunlcate their 
feelings and concepts about fogs or bra^Jast, or books ^ I might have 
them make up a five-line poem about the topic, I would have them brain- 
atom the ^rds for the poem first. Let ^s say the poem will be about 
"fdg.'^ The first line uill be the title* For the second llnB, we would 
bralndtom all of the trords that describe -'fop" — words that tell what 
a fog Is* 'Ihen wa would chaose the two words that dascrlbe "ffag'' best. 
Next, wa VQxilA brains torn words that tsll what fog does — action words. ' 



For tha third lira t,-a ^rould select the three words that tell test what 
fog does. For the fourth 11m, we would bralnstom all of the words we 
can think of that expreso feeling about fog — the adverbs. Then we 
would select tlie four t'ords that best dascrlbe our faellngs about the 
fog. Flaally, for the last line wa would to find otje, word that 
"adds It all up.'^ Usually, this procedure brings out tha children's 

A 

concepts of fog and also their emotional reflctiona to It. 

Is Proj ection Conannnleatlon? 
In working with edults, psychologists have long railed upon ••pro- 
jective methods" to help them to conraunicate their feellnes, ideas, and 
ehoughta. Adults who are unable to tell the psychologist or psyehlatrlst 
Bbout their feelings, experiences, and thouEhts are asUad to make up 
storleB about pictures, draw pictures, tell irtiat they see in ink biota, 
and the like. In doing this, they conmimlcate to the psychologist or 
psychiatrist things that they ara unable to tell him. Similarly, child- 
ren eonmunicata a sreat deal through their craatlve productiona — 
stories, drawings, dramatics, aovement, dance, and the like. 

Frequently, teachers and parents do not like what is conmimicated 
when young children begin aKpreoslng their feelings through tUaie media. 
For exmple, one of my studenta who is now teachinB young black, dis- 
advaataged children has bean irking hard to gat thtse ehlldrett to tell 
storiBS. She has succeaded but their stories are so filled with killing, 
vlolance, and hostility that she is dlaturted. I suggasted that she t^ 
Eichard A. Gardner's 'Itutual Sto^telllng "aclmlque' (1971). This is a 
therapeutic technique tliat Gardner Uas devised to help children coimunicate 
their feelings and ideas and to find better alternatives for violence 
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and hostilfi behavior. 

In the ''ilutual Storytelling Tachnlque^' GErdner uses a tape recorder 
md has the child tell a story to an ImaBinary television audlenoa and 
then lets him enjoy Itatening to the playback. Tarn proc«dure is intw 
duced to the child as a m^,e*belleve ■'ttalte-up-a-Story Tfilevislon Program,-' 
Tile child is told that he must tell the etory that he is mtkins up riaht 
there at that moment that after tlie otory is told he must tell what 
lesson the story teaches* Tae child is alao told that his story tfIII be 
followed by one made up by the master of ceremonies > the therapist. 

Almost any teacher of children under six possesses most of tlie skills 
required for using the *^JIutual Sto^-telllng Technlque^^ and can learn 
fairly easily the others. As master of ceremonies., the tcfacher builds 
up the program by Introducing the child to his audience as though an 
active audience were present. This gives the teacher a chance to 
acknowledge the child's creative potentialities and itrengthan his self 
concept* The feachar has to be ready to provide help when there is a 
lag in the chlld^g stoiy. He must have good mmory for the details 
of the story as it was told and be able to i^rovkse a new story based 
on ir.imediate interpretation of the ehild^s storyi 

Gardner has found that TOSt children respond to this technique; 
they enjoy both telling and listening to the stories. He belleveo that 
storytalling is one of the cliild-s favorite modes of cqmmunicatien and 
that adults can eoBWiunicate to children in the saffle mode. The adult's 
sto^ contains the same characters In a similar setting, but he introduces 
healthlcir solutions anJ rasolutlons of the confilcts contained in the 
child's storyt Since i:he adult speaks in the child oxm Imguage, he 
haa a good chwice of *-belng-heard" — of communicating* 
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In creating his story ^ tte adult attempts to provide thfi eliild 
tfith a larger number of slterastives* He tries to coOTiunicate to the 
child that he nead not enslavad by his unhealthy baUavior* Ka triei 
to Qpmn to the child new avenuas not eonsldared in the child *s eeheme 
of things* In slfflilar imys^ th^ visual artSp creative dramatlcsi 
eraatlve movement ^ md the like can be used to help children find 
healthier alwematlveo in coning with lifet 

Can CoCTnuniQatlon Be Hon- Verbal? 
Mthough I have referred rather vaguely to non-^verbal coiratiunleation 
as in the visual artSj creative movement ^ md the likes I have not 
aniwered the queBtlong *'Can coTOunication be nQn--verbal?"* My answer la 
a definite "YesJ'-, However p I must aiait that there are tiraea when I 
tall to acknowledge non-*verbal Mnmunicatlon and tend not to recognise 
it ae legitimate coramunication. In a verbally^oriented society |» it is 
difficult :to do. 

In one of our creativity tyorkshops for dliadvmtaged children, one 

of the leaders complained to my wife on the last day of the tyorkshops 

'-One thing that bothers me most aboiit these children la that thay never 

says ^Tliank youS'^^ Ify i/ife Immediately called one of tha boys to 

her and gave him a balloon * Tlie boy took the balloon eagerly? trtth a 

# 

big grin and went gleefully ai^ay to play with the balloon, % rtfe 
nhen gfiked the laaderg *^Did he sayj ^^ank you' '? Tne leader then said ^ 
"NoWp 1 see what you mean.'- Wa are so accustomed to saying the --right-* 
words whether they m^an anyrhlng yeSp coi'imunlcatG anything that 
we forget what honest comuaicatlott la 
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In Introducing GMaEive movement to rtlldren and gettint thCT to 

'■read" one mothsr^^ non-verbal eoimunieacioni I say aomethlng like the 

fallOTlng <Torrane€| 196Ga) i 

ttony of the thinga you tell others, you say with tiie 
movaments of your body, Ae movements you make vylth your 
hands, flngarip arms, haadi eyes. Hps, feet, toes » md 
legs express your feelings, wTOts, fears ^ and hopes. Some* 
tlmei you do not teim you are telling all these things 
but ypu are. 

Before you could talk, you depended almost COTpietely 
on these ways of eKpreeslng your feelings ud telling people 
%rtiat you wmted* Now that you can talk^ you use TOrds that 
say what you wmt to tell others* * * \ 

After this the chtldren oaka ttovementi to shoxr how their pets and 

other anjjials feel md hmr they tell others what they ^7ant# I also let 

them practice movements, as I read books like If You Were to Eel i How 

Would ifou Feel? (Simon & Sison, 1963)* 1 also have the© listen to music 

and try to say ^ylth bodily movement t?hat they think the ffiuslo Is saying. 

Finally, they try their hands at conounlcatlng with one another through 

movement. 

Can Adults and Children Coimunleate Mgough Books? 
The reading of books provides an eKcellent medium for comunlcatlng 
with chlldreni If the books are chosen with care and are read as though 
the thing la happening and if the adult Is willing to rillnqulsh some 
of his role of d©fflln«ice. It has taken me seme time to learn hot? to read 
a book with preprlmary children. For eKamiplei when I first began reading 
books to four- and five-year olds, they would demand that a book be read 
a second or a third time. At fir it > 1 tUdught that the aecend er third 
reading should be fast or else they would become bored, noon^ I learnid 
that the opposite ^ms true^ They wanted the first reading to be fwt. 
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WiEt they Tjanted the second tim^ was to talk about the book, reJ.ate it 
to their experiences t and aek questions about the things not answered by 
the story or the pictures. 

Certain books seem to coranunicate especially well at certain develop- 
mental stages. For eKamplep the need for cooperation ^d teawfTOrk can be 
cdimiiunlcated to three-year olds through Hotf Joe the Bear and Sam- the 
Ilouie tot Together by de Regniere (1965), Perhaps It is the level of 
GOoperatlon of Joe the Bear and Sam the Ifouse that seem reaionable to 
three-year olds " that of getting together at three o^ clock to eat Ice 
cream* At age four, most children get the mesiage of Impatitnt Jonathan 
by Smarldge <1964)* Howevers it is not until about age five that Pals 
by Itellssa Dow Punk cofflmunlcatea very well* 

Genuine communication with children Is difficult unless the children 
are free to ask questions about the things that puisgle them and there 
are plenty of things about the books we read to them that do puzzle them. 
In my TOrk ^Tith children , I have tried to invent a variety of methoda for 
encouraging and facilitating question aaklngs One of my favorite tech- 
niques involvee the use of a puppet representing one of the main charac" 
tars in a storyt One that I enjoy a great deal la Flnher's Listen Rabbit 
(1964) • It is about a boy t^ho wants to make friends uith a rabbit. 
M though he cannot make friends with the rabbit g he keeps wondering what 
the rabbit is doing when there is a full inoon at nighty when it rains ^ 
when it snows, and whan the hunters with their dogs go through the woods. 
Finally 5 he maltes friends with the rabbit when he finds her newborn babies 
In a fur-lined neat in the spring. After reading the book, I use a rabbit 
pupptt and pose as the rabbit who will answer their questlonii They may 
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start tfith the queitlons that the boy ±n the story askad and this is all 
right. It satiafles curiosity that has been aroused already* Sootti 
hwaverj they get into deeper quegtions ln\*olvlng tlieir ^>m experleneeas 
fearij and tTorriea* 

How Do You Comunieate '^rlth the Slleat Child? 
Almoat any kind of creative experience of fere opportanltlea for 
ganulne cotmnuni cation with children under six* Before closing ^ however , 
I must say some thing about the fehlld who has e topped coiranunleatlng. He 
refuses to tall: and comunlcates very little throuih any meani. How do 
you communicate with such a child? I must answer that I do not knmfs 
but I believe that there is a to conmunicate with any child 4. If 
every child has some degree of creativity^ communication is possible 
with every child* It takes love^ patieneap and even reipect for the 
child's right not to coranunlcate. You have, to keep trying to find the 
situation^ the times the way to free him to eomunlcatei . 

It may not happen until after he is six. This tos the cage with 
Scotty* Scotty would never talk in Sunday School. VJhen he started to 
school at age sliCp he still refused to talk and he ^'flunked first grade/' 
His Sunday School teacher at this time was a very sensitive and alert man 
with a large repertoire of creative teaching methods* T!7«e key t^lth Scotty 
proved to be clay* In using the clay Scotty showed an aliveness that he 
had never shorn before. He liked the clay. Ha liked what he made with 
the clay i He talked about what he made* He WM eager to see that the cl^^y 
was stored ^^ay safely for next Sunday* Once he had become ''unlocked*^ and 
hmgm coOTaunlcatingp Scotty began learning to read and progressed through 
school TFith no more dlfJlculty. 
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